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When the price of Lobster Twine went sky-high, the Columbian Rope Company used their 


tremendous manufacturing resources to make a substitute that would give satisfactory service 
and still be less expensive. 


After considerable experimentation, a real substitute, Columbian Trawl Twine was pro- 


duced. It is a quality product, made of a good grade of manila fibre and is giving excellent 
results. 


If you don’t want to pay the price for Columbian Lobster Twine, by all means use Colum- 
bian Trawl Twine. Write to us if your dealer cannot supply you. 


i 


Columbian Rope Company 
362-90 Genesee Street 
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Emblem of Auburn, ‘‘The Cordage City’? N. Y. 
BUSINESS CHARACTER 
ete yy Branches: 
Fisseciation | New York Chicago Boston New Orleans 
A Boston Office and Warehouse 38 Commercial Wharf 
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Built for SERVICE! 
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ERE’S a boot that stands up under the hard Look f or th € 

grind of fishing service. Thousands of fisher- ) LIN] round the top 
men, up and down the coast, will tell you that 
this boot stays water-tight longer and is more com- 
fortable than any other boot they ever wore. 














And the “Hi-Press” Boot we offer you today is 
even tougher and longer-lived than any “Hi-Press” 
we've ever built for you before. 


You need never go wrong in buying boots; just 
look for the red line ’round the top. There’s a 
“Hi-Press” dealer in your town—ask him. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Akron Boston New York 


Goodrich 


Rubber Footwear 
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' 1. Manoeuverability—direct reversible—as fast, or faster, than steam 


in response to throttle. 


top der engine weighs but 150,000 Ibs. 
and service tested. 

or replacement. 

ical noises practically eliminated. 


20% overspeed. 





36 Lincoln Avenue 
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Bessemer R- Shee Pitieole 


Outstanding in design—unmatched in performance 


E NEW R-LINE of Bessemer straight eights and sixes incor- 
porate engineering and construction features unique in Diesel 
engine construction, making them unequaled for motorship service. 


2. Flexibility—Dual valves and exclusive engineering features give 
them a pick-up comparable to gasoline engines. 


3 Light Weight—About 100 lbs. per H.P.—1500 H.P. eight cylin- 
4. Reliability—Designed along proven Diesel principles—time-tried 
5. Accessibility—All parts easily accessible for speedy adjustment 
6. Quietness—Silent chain drive to overhead camshaft —mechan- 
7. Vibrationless—Smooth as an automobile engine, even up to 


8. No “‘criticals’’ at any speed—Large crank shaft and light recipro- 
cating parts eliminate critical speeds. 

9. Compact—Cylinders cast en-bloc — 1500 H. P. 8 cyl. engines 
only 374%'' long x 123%"' high. 


These new Bessemer Diesels are as smooth running as a motor. 
after feature they set a new standard in marine Diesel power plants. 


THE BESSEMER GAS ENGINE COMPANY 
Grove City, Pa 


BESSEMER 
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Trawling Gear 


*‘ Built to Stand the Racket ”’ 














Installations on Sch. 
Corinthian, Gorton-Pew 
Fisheries Co., Gloucester, 
and Sch. Irene and 
Helen, Capt. Matthew 


Sears, Gloucester. 











been through a 
very severe test 
and works t 
his entire satis- 
faction. 


Send for complete information 


T. RALPH FOLEY, Selling Agent, Gloucester, Mass. 


HYDE WINDLASS CO. 


BATH, MAINE 
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BETHLEHE M 
Type M Diesel. Engines 


In days of old those who went 
‘‘Down to the sea in ships’ were 
dependent upon the four winds for 
motive power, which was uncertain 
at best. 


Now, with a Bethlehem Engine 
‘tween decks, dependable motive 
power at a moment’s notice is a cer- 
tainty. 


NovEMBER, 1927 HERMAN 









Ease of starting, simplicity of op- bs 
eration, economy and dependability pe geet | 
render Bethlehem Type M Diesel (Th 
~\. Engines most suitable propelling a || 
/ units for fishing boats. 

















BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: BETHLEHEM, PA. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Washington Atlanta Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Cleveland Detroit Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City, Sole Exporter of Our Commercial Products 


BETHLEHEM 
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COLO-DIESEL ENGINES 


Full Diesel Type, Four Cycle, Airless Injection, Handstarting, 

From 8 H.P. Up in 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 Cylinders 

Same weight and price as heavy duty gas engines, but one-fifth of operating expense 
of same. Runs indefinitely at trolling speed on 24° Diesel oil. 
European reversible propeller of established reputation. 


SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL 
Graybar Bldg 


Pir Cox 4 a COLO-DIESEL 373 Brannan Street, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
F. Van Rossen Hoogendyk, Sole. Distributor for U. S. A. 


Reverse gear or 








Cut down your expenses a 


| 
| 





and make more money lobstering 








Sample of Nebco Braided Manila pot warp used for eight months and still in splendid condition 


NEW BEDFORD CORDAGE CoO. 


General offices Established 1842 Boston office 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK MILLS—New Bedford, Mass. 


164 FEDERAL ST. 
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The Kermath 20 H. P. Model— $535 


| You Only Get What You Pay For 


Don’t try to save on the purchase price of a } 
marine motor. It’s more economical to spend 
more at the start than to buy a cheap motor and 
} regret it. Kermaths have had rugged depend- 
ability built into them for twenty years. To- 
day there are more Kermaths in use than any 
| } other motor. Why? The reason may be found 
| in our slogan—‘‘A Kermath Always Runs.’’ 
| | 
| 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 


5896 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Office 90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 
| 


 KERMaT} 


| ““A Kermath Always Runs” 

















THE dinky often has a more serious 
duty than to carry ice and mail. 
The afternoon calm or the tortuous 
e channel makes you appreciate a real 

D ky engine in it. 
Palmers Little Huskie is a real en- 


help is a compact, high speed, sub- 


stantially built four cylinder job. It 
is made of the same materials and 
built with the same painstaking care 
that have characterized Palmer en- 
gines for thirty years. 

Put a Little Huskie in your 
dinky and have power when you 
need it. 















4 K. W. Universal 
Genuine Marine 























Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc, 
Cos Cob, Conn, 















Oversize Engines 
In Every UNIVERSAL 
Electric Plant 


Universal Genuine Marine Electric 
Plants come not only in a full line of 
sizes fitting every need of any boat, but 
also each size of plant has an engine with 
excess horsepower. 


Engineers will tell you that two engine 
horsepower is more than enough for a 


1 K.W. generator. For larger generators, 
engineers will tell you that two engine 
horsepower for each K.W. = generator 


capacity is liberal horsepower. 


Now notice what Universal gives you 
seven and one-half HW.P. on the 14% and 
2%. K.W. plants——nine H.P. on the 4 
K.W. plant—vserenteen H.P. on the 7! 
K.W. plant—and thirty-two on the 12% 
K.W. plant. 


No wonder there is no chance for the 
engine to labor. Under full load, the 
engine's effort is like rolling an automo 
bile along at 20 miles an hour. Add this 
easy running to Universal's smooth, jerk 
less 4-cylinder power, and you have 
everything necessary for long, continuous 
service. 


You can depend on Universal to drive 
all your pumps and apparatus, and make 
brilliant, flickerless light above decks and 
below all over your boat with real satis 
faction for every man aboard, and big 
savings in economy. 


Write for full information gladly sent 
you; shows all sizes 144, 24%, 4, 7% and 
12% Kilowatts, in 32, 110 and 220 volts. 
All operate without battery or with any 


make of battery you want. The compiete 


line is 100% true Marine type. You will 


be mighty interested to read our litera- 


ture. Send a postcard now. 


Universal Motor Company 


78 Ceape St. Oshkosh, Wis. 


Bias: 








14% K. W. Universal 
Genuine Marine 





2' K. W. Universal 
Genuine Marine 





715 K. W. Universal 
Genuine Marine 





12% K. W. Universal 


Genuine Marine 





World famous Univer 
sal Flexifour Marine 
Motor, 4 cylinder, 4 
cycle, Write for 
catalogs of Universal 
Flexifour and Super- 
four Marine Motors 
(10 to 50 H.P.) and 
Universal Reduction 
Drives. 









Four 


Cylinder 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 








Sea 





UNCERTAIN 
WEATHER 


BOoATM EN will keep a cautious weather- 


eye on the weather signals .. . from now 
on till late spring. 





And wise is the pilot who takes every 
precaution! 


In storm, or fog, the Cunningham Whistle 
is an essential safety device because its vibrant 
broadcast travels miles beyond ordinary whistle 
range. 


The Booklet, ““My Whistle Is as Important 
as My Compass,” tells why — 


| =~ 


the Cunningham New-Princi- | ad = 
Whistle 
Is 4S im; 


ple Air Whistle carries so far 
... why it is the most econom- 
ical whistle made . . . what 
mariners say about it... and 
how you can obtain one to | [ 





suit your requirements. Write 
for Booklet (no obligation). 


Altay 
3 funn, 
oe Now 
~ AM 


[Some fertile fields open for dealers! ] 
Address Dept. A-3 


ALLAN 


&—) Seattle 


839 RAILROAD AVE. SOUTH 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Boston, Nece England Distributors 
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WATERFLEX 


The water-resisting 
qualities of Whitlock 
WATERFLEX cordage 
are of utmost importance 
especially in marine and 
fishing service where 
dampness, rain and con- 
tinued immersion in water 
cause ordinary rope to 
swell, harden and kink, 
making it extremely hard to manage. The use of 
WATERFLEX avoids these difficulties. 








WATERFLEX remains flexible under all condi- 
tions and is easy to handle and splice, wet or dry. 
It may be left outdoors in all kinds of weather 
with the assurance of protection against deteriora- 
tion or wet rot, which shortens the serviceable life 
of ordinary rope. 


No additional charge is made for the patented 
WATERFLEX feature. 


It will pay you to investigate! 


WHITLOCK CORDAGE (Co. 


46 South Street, New York 
226 State Street, Boston, Mass. 




















JEFFERY’S 
MARINE 
GLUE 


Keeps Down 
the Upkeep 














T stops leaks in business just as ef- 

feetively as it stops leaks in hulls 

and decks—the world knows, nothing 
has equalled it at that for over half a 
century, ; 


Don’t waste the ‘‘vessel’s share’’ in 
pitch, putty, and inferior substitutes for 
marine glue. Jeffery’s saves money by 
saving one or more recaulkings, and 
gives you peace-of-mind by ‘‘staying 
put’’ in thot or cold weather. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘What to Use and How to Use It’’ 


3 LW. Ferdinand €(o, 














dad 


b) ** 
Cis) 
7, 
Pay § oy 
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fees) 152 Kneeland Street, Boston,Mass. 
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The purpose 


ERMAN is to be a factor in the in- 
dustrial growth of the commercial fish- 
eries. To this end, the magazine is dedi- 
cated to the prime factors, in effect the 
creators, of the industry—fish producers, 


men who either fish themselves or who Main Office 
are instrumental in production through 


impossible to serve 




















tains, owners 
craft. 


immediate interest in floating property. 


The ATLANTIC FISHERMAN serves its 
readers by discussing fishery topics; by 
presenting new methods, gear and designs 
by being sufficiently interesting to afford 
relaxation from the strain undergone by 
those who follow the sea. 


While we realize that successful re- 
handling and re-selling are vital to pro- 
ducers, experience shows that the division 
between distribution and production is so 
distinct in the fishing industry that it is 


fore, the ATLANTIC FISHERMAN is pub- 
lished exclusively for producers—cap- 


of the ATLANTIC FIsH- 


Registered U.S. Patent Office Lew A. CUMMINGS 


“The Fisherman’s Magazine” 


10 cents a copy 





both faithfully. There- 


and crews of fishing 





abies President 


Frank H. Woop........ Manager 


Entered as Second Class Matter February 


Vol. VIE NOVEMBER 1927 No. 10 Noti.under the actof March 3.1870 


Entered as Second Class Matter at the 
Post Office Department, Ottawa, oF 


Published Monthly at 


A ; LANTIC 92 West Central St., Manchester, N. H. 


By ATLANTIC FisHERMAN, INC. 


62 Long Wharf 
Boston, Mass. 


$1.00 a year 














HE sealers a 


share system. 


complicated, 


fishery. But in general the basis of it is that about a third 


The Great Atlantic Seal-Fishery 


The Epic of Hunting the Seal-Herds, Through Ice-Floes, 


and Perils Innumerable 


By George Allan England 
PART III 


Remuneration 


Blizzards 


re paid, in one way or another, on the famous Florizel, a large steel steamer, later lost. She ear- 


and many variations exist, as in the cod- $167. That was ‘‘swile-haulin’!’’ 


This arrangement is at times rather ried a crew of 270 men, each one receiving for his share 


The next biggest hauls ever made were Kean’s 1040 tons 


of the sculps belong to the ship-owners, a third to the captains of fat, valued at $90,800, in 1910; and Captains Blandford 


and officers, and 
a third to the 
hunters. At times 
there are various 
bonuses and _ so 
on, But even 
with these, the 
pay received by 
the hunters is ri- 
diculously small. 
Their share, 
divided among 
100 to 150 men, 
sometimes gives 
each man for 
five or six weeks 
of ineredible 
hardship, peril 
and labor, only 
the merest pit- 
tance. The aver- 
age of all the 
ships in the 1922 
hunt was only 
$42.40 per man. 
Sometimes if 
they strike the 
main patch and 
make a _ quick 
trip of it, they 
may clear up 
$100 or more; 
but if a hunter 
receives $50 or 
$60, he thinks 
himself fortunate. 








Group of sealers. The man in foreground is holding a 
“gad o° flippers’, or bundle of flippers. These are 
esteemed a great delicacy, even when tainted. 








and Pike, each 
credited with 41,- 
000 seulps. The 
quickest trip on 
record was by 
the Southern 
Cross, when she 
brought in 30,000 
seulps after a 
voyage of only 
nine days. The 
Wolf once got 
29,912 seals in 
only eleven days, 
each of her 255 
men receiving 
$72. But with 
out luck, a ship 
may suffer weeks 
of misery and 
come home almost 
blanked. As the 
men say, ‘‘it’s a 
h’up an’ down 
game, an’ no 
tellin’ what the 
divil iver!’’ 
They all love 
it, none the less, 
this great annu- 
al expedition ‘‘to 
the ice.’’ They 
get more and 
better food while 
sealing than at 
any other time; 


The high-line achievement of the fleet was made by that and the noise, excitement, gunplay, butchery and rough ecom- 
Captain Abraham Kean, when in 1916 he _ radeship strongly appeal to them. Full crews are always to 


noted ‘‘jowler,’’ 


brought in 1200 tons of fat, after only 17 days’ work. This 
cargo amounted to $135,848. 


The Captain’s vessel was the away from lack of berths. 





be had, and every year many would-be hunters are turned 
The overcrowding, unsanitary 
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conditions, and grievous labor, severe hardships, great perils 
mean nothing to these Vikings of the North. While aboard 
both the Terra Nova and the Eagle I heard almost no grum- 
bling or complaining. All the year through, the hunters 
look forward to their ‘‘spring,’’ which means the sealing- 
racket. They seem to view it as a rare treat—a fortunate 
state of mind, indeed! 


AMAZING INSTINCTS OF THE SEAL. 

Far beyond any possibility of comprehension by mere hu- 
man intellects, are the wonderful instinets of the seal. These 
instinets guide them all their lives, with unerring accuracy. 
Through instinct the seal knows where to bore the ice, to 
make its ‘‘bobbing-hole,’’ and will never waste time or ef- 
fort on ice too thick to be penetrated. Instinet teaches the 
seal how to keep the bobbing-hole 
from freezing over. It also, in 
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of all mammals, the seal has a tongue cleft by a V-shaped 
slit. This must serve some useful purpose, but what? Does 
it in some way help it catch the fish that form its princi- 
pal diet? Another question! 

One very curious instinct is this, that as soon as the old 
seals mount the ice to rest, after their family cares are at 
an end, the bedlamers flock away by themselves to patches 
of ice ten or fifteen miles southeast and southwest of the 
main breeding ice; the dogs to the former and the bitches 
to the latter. There they stay till their elders and betters 
forsake the main patch. Who enforces this discipline, and 
what possible significance can it have? 

How do seals nurse their young? Here is a first-rate ques- 
tion for debate. If you want to start an argument, ask seal- 
hunters just how the young ones are fed. Aboardship, I 
asked an old-time hunter. He said: 

‘“De white-coats butts an’ butts, 





some mysterious manner, informs 
the seal as to the width of a field 
of ice that must either be swum un- 
der or passed around. 

Seals travel at about 20 miles an 
hour, and are capable of ‘‘bolting’’ 
for a short time at about 100 miles 
an hour. They cannot remain sub- 
merged, without drowning, more 
than 20 minutes. If an ice-field is 
more than two or three miles across, 
and too heavy to be broken from be- 
neath, seals will not undertake to 
swim under it. Drowned seals are 
never reported. A man, standing 
on a pinnacle, cannot begin to esti- 
mate an ice-field with the accuracy 
that a seal can. How does the seal 
do it? Mystery! 

Again, consider this: the mother 
seal leaves her pup, goes into the 
water and stays away for hours, 
fishing. During this time she usu- 
ally travels many miles. This has 
been tested by marking seals with 
leather tickets fastened to their scut- 
ters. The ice-field or floe is mean- 
time also drifting under the urge of 
winds and currents. It would posi- 
tively ‘‘stump’’ any man to re-lo- 
eate any particular ice-floe, after 
hours had passed. Yet unerringly 
the seal returns to the right floe, 
comes up through her bobbing-hole 








an’ fills up like an egg. Dey sucks 
till de mudder’s gone.’’ 

Another insisted: 

**No, sir, dem don’t suck, ’tall. 
Look-see de sculps, y’self. Ain’t 
narr sign o’ nipples, on dey!’’ I 
looked, and there was none that I 
could see. Also, the seculps showed 
no perforations, such as mammary 
giands might make. 

E. J. Penney, a St. John’s auth- 
or and investigator, tells me: 

‘Now, sir, this nursing business 
is definitely settled. The bitches 
suckle their young, the same as any 
mammal.,’’ 

But when I asked Mr. Chafe, the 
great expert on seals, he replied: 

**The mother seal exudes the milk 
from her udder, and the young one 
laps it from the ice.’’ 

So there you are! 

Equal differences of opinion exist 
3 in regard to the bobbing-holes. 

‘“Dey swiles ean bite rate up troo 
de ice wid deir teeth, an’ bore troo 
wid deir fippers,’’ one old hunter 
assured me. 

M. T. Flynn, expert in such mat- 
ters, declares: 

‘*Seals choose thin ice, just what 
they can break through with their 
heads after one night’s freezing. 
They keep the holes open day and 











and finds her own pup. There must 
be some ‘‘feeling’’ for the place, 
that we can form no idea of. I 
this doesn’t approach the miracu- 
lous, what does? 

It is very curious to see a mother seal among a swarm of 
pups. Many of these solicit her maternal attention, but 
she repels them all with indignation, finds her own, and nurses 
only that one. They all look exactly alike to a mere man— 
but her nose knows! 

Another strange instinct is the seals’ habit, when resting 
on the ice ‘‘like the eattle upon a thousand hills,’’ of post- 
ing an old dog for a sentinel to guard each group. So long 
as this sentinel does not stir, they all rest. The minute, 
however, he slides into the water, all of them go in a jiffy. 
On this account the rifle men take eare, if possible, to shoot 
the sentinel first. With this guard quiescent in death, the 
others may be picked off at leisure and will not try to es- 
eape. 

Still again, if seals are surrounded by enemies, on ice 
where bobbing-holes and rifters have been jammed shut, they 
have been known to gather in a compact bunch and by their 
combined weight break through the ice and thus escape. Who 
taught them that trick? ‘‘Instinct’’ is an easy answer, but 
does it really explain anything? Who- knows what instinct 
is, or how it originated? 

Seals are less understood than any other animals that man 
has so often come in contact with. They present several 
eurious features. The eyes are flat, the ears very small, the 
Alone, 


nostrils mere slits that close tight with every breath. 





Our Medical Officer, Dr. Hollands, With a Con- 
fiding White-Coat in Charge. 


night till the ice gets strong enough 
to mount upon, to bring forth their 
young. Of course there are always 
two seals for every hole, male and fe- 
male, and they will follow this ice 
wherever the winds drive it. I have seen it stated that they 
mount the ice and bore down. Nothing can be farther from 
the truth, as they make the hole from below.’’ 

Mr. Chafe declares: 

‘‘The method of making the bobbing-hole is well known. 
The first duty of the seal is ice-boring. A small hole is 
clawed in the ice. Then one flipper is planted firmly, and 
the body is revolved around the hind flippers.’’ 

Evidently there is some research work yet to be done by 
competent biologists, concerning seals! 

The young seals enjoy parental attention for about 25 
days, while their protective coat (in the case of the harps) 
is turning brown. When ‘‘dipping-time’’ comes, they take 
to the water and begin to fend for themselves. Instinet 
teaches them the northward road. Like homing pigeons 
the young seals stream away into the north, the harps mak- 
ing for Baffin Bay, some 2000 miles distant, while the hoods 
lay a course for Cape Farewell, Greenland. Strange, in- 
deed! 

Hunters say that, on the northward migration, the bed- 
lamers run wild, do not obey the traffic laws, and as a re- 
sult often get themselves shot, netted, caught by bears and 
sharks along the way. The older seals stand farther off to 
sea, and avoid trouble. But who gives orders for the seal 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Upper Lerr: Expert skinners at work, 
St. John’s. They get from five to 
ten cents for each skin. Some men 
do 600 skins a day. Every particle 
of fat is peeled off in two or three 
long, deft cuts. Vey, St. John’s. 

Lert CENTER: Grinding the fat. This 
place does not smell of violets. Vey, 
St. John’s, 
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Lower Lerr: Terra Nova bucking the 
ice, as seen from an airplane in search 
of the main patch. Aerial Survey Co. 


Upper Ricut: Here, now, is a proper 
load of ‘‘fat,’’ just discharged from 
the Terra Nova. This is one of Cap- 
tain Kean’s usual high-line trips. 





Right CENTER: A berg, from the air. 
Vast lumps of sugar, on frosting. 
Aerial Survey Co. 

RIGHT CENTER: Sealers racing for the 
fat. Vey, St. John’s. 


LoweEk Ricut: St. John’s harbor, show- 
ing at left the largest seal-oil refin- 
eries in the world. 
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Part of the New Bedford Dragging Fleet 











Upper Lerr: Charles 8S. Ashley, Capt. Bill Hayes, a new one last June. CENTER LeFr: John and Mary, Capt. Dan Mullins. 
Lower Lert: Julia, Capt. Mullins. Upper Ricut: Emily H., Capt. Herman Saunders. CENTER RicuT: Natalie S., 
another of Capt. Mullins’. Lower Rieut: Vagabond, Capt. Wm, Westerbeke. Each of these is Hathaway fitted 
and C-O powered. Photos by A. O. Church. 











although not so frequently. Yet the modern so-called 

‘“three-header’’ of today is about as radical a departure* 
from the old-style four-foot, two-headed trap of a few years 
ago, aS was the metamorphosis in men’s trousers from the 
skin-tights of the 80’s to the voluminous Oxford Bags and 
Collegiates of recent popularity. 

Director H. D. Crie, of the Maine Sea and Shore Fisheries 
Commission, estimates that there are about 3,700 lobstermen 
on the coast of Maine fishing approximately 400,000 traps 
which cost them in the neighborhood of $2 apiece represent- 
ing an outlay of $800,000. Then there are the items of six- 
thread, steam-tarred or chemically treated Manila warp, wood- 
en or glass buoys, toggles and miscellaneous gear that ,in- 
crease the grand total of lobster gear alone to $1,000,000. 
The annual value of the catch is estimated at $5,000,000. 

On the east- 
ern coast and 


SG lnithony in lobster pots like styles in clothing change— 
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Different Types of Lobster Traps 


' By Alfred Elden 


ments, is the same trap that has endured all through the 
years and is still used in large numbers today. Up to within 
comparatively recent date the lobstermen made all their own 
traps. They found most of the necessary material in the 
spruce forests of island and main. Of course home-made 
traps are not uncommon even now although greatly in the 
minority. 


For a long period in the history of the industry the favor- 
ite trap was of semi-cylindrical shape, four-feet long, two 
feet wide, eighteen inches high, the laths being nailed to four 
bows a foot apart. Two strips of wood lengthwise and three 
crosswise formed the bottom framework. In the outer 
strips holes were bored to receive the ends of the bows. 

Then laths were nailed on with interspaces about equal to 
their own width. The trap door was formed by three or 
four of the laths running the entire length near the top. 

This was hing- 





its off-shore is- 
lands the 
changes in fish- 
ing methods are 
not so much in 
evidence, But 
from Mount 
Desert west the 
1927 model lob- 
ster pots are 
the three-head- 
ers or ‘‘par- 
lor’’ traps. 





‘¢PDunno just 
why they eall 
’em that,’’ one 
grizzled veteran 
ruminated, ‘‘ un- 
less some fish- 
erman remem- 
bered the story 
of the spider 
and the fly— 
walk into my 
parlor stuff, you 
know. The idea 
is that any lob- 
ster that walks 
or wriggles his 





ain’t likely to 
get out again until some lobsterman lifts him out. Three- 
headers keeps what they ketch.’’ 

The regular lobster fishery in Maine began about 1840. 
The crustaceans were so abundant one could catch them with 


almost anything. At low tide the fishermen and their sons 
would prowl along the rockweed thrusting a gaff or even a 
long stick into little pools among the rocks. Resenting such 


invasion lobsters weighing from one to five pounds would 
seize the offending object in their large claws. All the fish- 
ermen had to do then was haul their quarry forth and shake 
it off into bag or basket. 

The first method of catching lobsters in quantity was by 
hoop-nets. A piece of white cloth was tied in the center 

















3 of this and it was lowered to bottom near the shore. Lob- 
: sters are curious and in a very few minutes dozens of them 
had scrambled to that white rag to see what it was. A hun- 
dred or more would be hauled at a time. Those were the 


days of real lobster fishing! 


But a lot of lobsters escaped while this crude net trap 
was being lifted. The wide open top offered easy egress and 


aay all lobstermen know that, ungainly and slow as the lobster 
- a : appears on land, he is a flash of speed in his native element. 
ek ; So man devised a trap of laths fastened to a frame work 






with an opening in either end. 
This original two-headed type of trap, with some improve- 





ed by leather 
straps and fast- 
ened by wood- 
en buttons. 
There were 
two openings 
into the pot, 
one at each 
end. These 
were knit of 
coarse twine, 
funnel shaped 
and tarred. The 
smaller or in- 
ner end meas- 
ured 5% to 6 
inches in diame- 
ter and was 
held open by 
means of a 
wire hoop. or 
ring. The fun- 
nels were fast- 
ened by the 
larger ends to 
the end frames 
SS a P of the trap. 
< Se ee a. The inner ends 
saree a iam WN were secured in 
position by one 





athe eas Pe The old-time, home-made, four-foot lobster pot, showing how pod by — 
properly bul A § ane 
Rath isda “ heads were fastened to the bows. Also a fish story! down tightly 


to the center 
frame. These funnels were about a foot deep. 

This trap is the cheapest practical type and with some 
modifications is still popular, particularly among the poorer 
fishermen and those who fish only on a small seale. It has 
been shortened up nearly a foot however, as the long traps 
offered too much resistance to the currents which moved them 
about and wore them out quickly. 

Today the great majority of the Maine coast lobstermen 
buy the material all milled for their traps and assemble them 
at their leisure. Even the heads come all knitted and if de- 
sired chemically treated. 

Much of the raw material for the lobster pots used in west- 
ern and central Maine coastal waters is turned out of smal] 
sawmills located within 25 to 40 miles of Portland where 
they are conveniently situated near stands of oak. Every 
bit of the wood in the ultra modern trap is oak which is 
very tough grained and stands the salt water and batterings 
over the bottom rocks better than anything else. 

The lobster smacks bringing trips of lobsters to Portland 
almost invariably go back down the coast with deckloads 
of bows, runners, strips, and turned out buoys which they 
deliver to the fishermen for assembling. Each trap will 
stand its owner complete between $2.50 and $3. Here is 
the way a Boothbay Harbor lobsterman has figured out the 
cost of the component parts: 
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‘‘Marlin costs me $2.50 for a five-pound ball,’’ says he. 
‘*One ball will knit 20 heads at 13 cents apiece. Oak bows 
are 11%e apiece and we use three to a trap. Oak laths or 
strips are $15 for 1,000 or $1.50 a bunch and we use 33 of 
them in every trap. There are two runners or bottom frames 
to receive the ends of the bows that cost us 4 cents apiece. 
Then count in three door cleats at 1% cents each. 

‘*There are a lot of styles in lobster buoys, almost every 
fisherman having his own ideas as to just the sort he can see 
best in the water, but whether you fashion them by hand or 
buy them all turned, 25 cents apiece is a conservative esti- 
mate. Three galvanized hoops for the ends of the funnels 
stand us 2% eents each. I am using 20 fathoms of six- 
thread for a warp on my traps and that length sets me back 
60 cents. Then two bottles to a trap for toggles to keep 
the warp off the bottom are 8 cents apiece, an—’’ 
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New Harbor, near Pemaquid, about 30 lobstermen are fish- 
ing now in deep water seven or eight miles off shore in the 
direction of Monhegan. 

‘‘This is our idea down this way about a three-header,’’ 
one of them explained to me. ‘‘We put a funnel at one end 
here and two others just back of it on either side. That 
makes three front doors in and there don’t many lobsters 
get out. Now, the other end of the trap we cover with heavy 
mesh twine instead of slatting it up as a good many do. You 
see, off in deep water where the tides run strong, they’ll 
surge right through this trap without moving it. If that 
other end was slatted there would be surface enough so the 
undertow would likely shove it around and smash it or chafe 
it up fast.’’ 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that of all the lob- 
stermen fishing out of New Harbor, and in from 200 to 300 














Upper: A pile of the 
rounding top type pot 
at Monhegan ready 
for winter fishing. 


Betow: Lobster 
smack at Portland 
with knock-down trap 
material on deck to 
be taken to fishermen 
further east. 





‘‘The idea!’’ put in an indignant co-worker. ‘‘ Having 
to pay for empty longneckers! Why, just a few years ago 
during the yachting season enough ‘dead sogers’ would come 
a bobbin’ ashore on the beach there to keep a feller in toggles 
the rest of his life!’’ 

His comrade grinned sympathetically. 

‘¢You’re ding-blamed right, Zeke. An’ I remember lots 
of times I’ve taken off a mess of lobsters to some of those 
yachtin’ chaps an’ come back ashore with some longneckers 
that want empty!’’ 

Even in the now popular three-head trap there is con- 
siderable variance in the method of construction. Out of 





feet of water, only one has a power lifter for his traps. 
The rest haul by sheer muscle and they all have strings of 
from 100 to 150 traps. 

‘¢Oh, it an’t so bad when you’re young,’’ grinned my in- 
formant. ‘‘But I’ll admit I don’t need no soothing syrup 
to make me sleep when it comes night!’’ 

At Perkins Cove, Ogunquit, the lobstermen use a chunky 
sort of a three-header with a flat top, which necessitates a 
different arrangement of bows from the customary rounding 
variety. Otherwise they are much like the New Harbor 
style. 

Biddeford Pool has for years been one of the greatest 
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lobster fishing ports on the western Maine coast. There 
isn’t a variety of trap, kind of bait or other sort of wrinkle 
in connection with the eatching of lobsters that its lobster- 
men are not familiar with. 

“Yes, sir,’’ admitted Captain Charles Hatch, of the gill- 
netter Mariner, ‘‘we’ve tried everything in our time. Just 
now the boys are using those short, ‘flat-roofed’ three-headers. 
They put a funnel on either side near one end and another 


funnel inside the tray stretched toward the rear. 30th ends 
of this style of trap are slatted up. The three entraneés 


are there just the same and those traps are great lobster 
catchers. 

‘*The trouble with the old style trap with only the two 
heads, one at each end, wasn’t that it wouldn’t fish well 
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were plenty off the Pool then. But the traps wouldn’t fish. 
Couldn’t catch a blamed thing. 

‘“Know what the matter was? No! Well, we don’t know 
sure ourselves, but we figgered that when the lobsters came 
near that trap their claws would hit those taut wires and 
make a noise, maybe something like a musical note, that 
just seared them off. Pool lobsters didn’t take kindly to the 
idea of playing some sort of a marine harp thing in order 
to get at a bag of herring bait, so we had to throw them 
away!’?’ > 

It looks as if the majority of the lobster traps of the fu- 
ture will be these assembled traps of hard wood, rather chunky 
and with flat rather than rounding tops. The idea of this 
is, of course, that they will not roll around so much on the 














Upper Lert: 
store lobsters. 
LOWER Lerr: The first lobster pot—the hoop net. 


Type of car used by Portland dealers to 


enough, but when it come up through the water, end for end, 
a lot of lobsters would drop out through one funnel. They 
can’t drop out of three openings though. 

‘‘We tried one novel thing in the lobster trap line a few 
years ago. Instead of laths we used heavy wire. We took 
an ordinary frame and bored holes at the right places and 
strung the trap with the wire; sides, top and ends, slatting 
only the bottom where it rested. Of course we had to put 
the wires around near enough together so that lobsters 
couldn’t crawl out and we had to twist them up tight so they 
wouldn’t sag. 

‘*TIt was quite a job but we turned out half a dozen and 
set them on a good lobster bottom. Our idea was that they 
would stay put in the roughest sort of weather because the 
wire wouldn’t offer any resistance at all to the water. Let’s 
see, that must have been about 15 years ago and lobsters 








Upper Ricgut: Home-made buoys, freshly painted, hung 
up to dry at Peaks Island. 
LOWER RicgHtT: The lobsterman on the job. 


bottom in heavy weather as the traps with rounding tops. 
Tip one of that latter variety just a little and current will 
roll it clear over. Maybe several times. But the square, or 
flat-topped trap is not likely to go more than from one flat 
surface to the next one before it comes to rest again. Such 
traps should, and undoubtedly will greatly outlast the earlier, 
rounding types. 

When it comes to bait there are almost as many different 
methods as there are different styles of lobster traps. In 
some sections the lobstermen still stick to the early wire 
spindle upon which they impale fish-heads, cunners, sculpins, 
erabs, any kind of trash fish. 

Probably a majority of the most successful lobstermen use 
the mesh-bag, crowded full of not too fresh herring. At 
Biddeford Pool and other western Maine points, the lobster- 
men are partial] to the so-called bait box. This is a small 
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square frame covered with narrow strips of wood properly 
spaced and with a sliding or hinged cover. Herring are 
jammed into this, the cover fastened, and the box suspended 
in the trap. The effluvia, or slick, from the openings in 
the box attract the lobsters to the trap, but they cannot get 
a free lunch after they reach it. Tough on the lobsters but 
the theory is that the bait box will catch lobsters much longer 
with one baiting than will an open bait. 

At Crescent Beach, Cape Elizabeth, a young fisherman has 
been very successful in eatching lobsters this past summer 
with another method of baiting. Fortunately he lives near 
a fish pound where herring are cheap and plentiful. Herring 
ure recognized as the super lobster bait because of their ex 
treme oiliness. A barrel of small herring, well salted, and 
left out in the open with a board cover to protect them from 
rain keeps indefinitely and will catch more lobsters than any- 
thing else. 

This Crescent Beach fisherman cuts pieces about 16 or 18 
inches square from old burlap bags. In the center of one of 
these pieces he lays a couple of handsful of ripe herring from 
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New Columbian Lobster Twine 


HE special grade of manila fibre which is used exelus- 
} aS 


ively in Colombian lobster twine is very searee, and 
therefore is proportionately expensive. This fact 
brought about the Columbian Rope Co. developing a substi- 
tute which would serve equally well but which would reduce 
























his barrel. Interested spectators generally get on the wind- 
ward side as the barrel makes a poor lee! Then he folds in the 
ends and wraps the fish firmly into a roll, tying one end of a 
piece of cord around the middle. The other end is used for 
fastening the bag in the trap. 

When the burlap becomes impregnated with salt water of 
course the tole from the herring is gradually released. It 
catches lobsters like an open bait but, like the bait box, gives 
the disappointed lobsters little more than a smell of, to 
them, savory contents. While the open baits have to be re- 
newed every day, the bait boxes and the burlap-wrapped bait 
will fish for three or four days without refilling. 








Upper: Modern 
three-headers at Per- 
kins Cove, Ogunquit. 

Lower: Some vet- 
erans like to apply 
their own preserva- 





tives. 
the cost. After months of experimentation a satisfactory 
substitute has been made. It is still made of pure manila, 


and is ealled Columbian Manila Trawl Twine, as large quan- 
tities are used in knitting otter trawls. 

While it does not have the smooth, silky appearance of 
the regular Columbian Lobster Twine, it will give excellent 
service. It is 3 ply instead of 2. It knots easily, being 
tempered especially for knitting. 

It is available from Colombian distributors and branches 
plain, tarred or treated with the special Columbian copper 
oleate. 
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By The Fisherman’s Doctor. 


N eighty yvear old fisherman at Prospect Harbor was 
A delighted to catch three chicken halibut and forty 
haddock on a litle fishing trip which he made for 
pleasure. 
The lobster catch has been good at Criehaven this Fall. 
The Boston lobster smack, Conqueror, has been at Criehaven. 
Francis Philbrook of the same place recently captured 
a halibut weighing two hundred and fifty pounds. 
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Cod and pollock have been rather searee. Dried and 
split pollock weighing two to four pounds each are now 
retailing at fourteen cents a pound. Dried pollock are in 
much demand. 

There seem to be plenty of seallops in Passamaquoddy Bay. 

Arthur Cole, engineer on the Ramsdell Packing Company’s 
boats was operated upon at Bluehill hospital and has made 
good recovery and has returned to duty. 

Fred Hogdon’s weir at Tinker’s Island was destroyed in 
one of the recent*storms. 

Ernest Murphy of Tremont has bought the sardine boat, 
Osprey, from the William Underwood Company. 

During the gale of the 13th of October, L. W. Rumill’s mo- 
torboat broke adrift from its moorings with a dory in tow and 
went most all around Hardwood Island, and when the owner 
went to search he found her making way back to her 
moorings. 

N. B.—The Stanley fisheries plant at Mansett has been 
sold to C. W. Marion of Woburn, Mass., and Percy Parkhurst 
of Gloucester, The outfit comprises two large wharves, sev- 
eral warehouses, a cold storage plant and several fish-boats, 
as well as the buildings and grounds at Cranberry Isles. The 





Lert: George AI- 
lan England, whose 
article on the seal 
fishery is appearing 
in the ATLANTIC 
FISHERMAN, contem- 
plating a _ pile of 
three-headers, _ flat- 
topped, and a pile 
of machine turned 
pot buoys. Also, in- 
specting a bait box. 





The weirmen about old harbor and Granite Island at 

Vinalhaven have been’ getting very small catches of 
herring. 

Lubec has a new seafood industry. Walter Moore of 
Trescott has started the business of gathering and put- 
ting up crabmeat, for western markets, and there is a 
large demand for the product. 

A twelve ton boiler has been set up at the fishery plant 
of J. W. Beardsley’s Sons at the northern part of East- 
port where an extensive business is carried on under the 
management of Jay C. Potter. It is an important asset 
to Eastport. Here all kinds of fish are handled and pre- 
pared for markét. The main products are smoked and 
boneless herring, boneless cod and haddock, fish hash and 
fish chowders, and as a sideline fish meal, pomace, and 
fishoil. 





business will be conducted by the new owners under the name 
of the Stanley Fisheries Corporation. The firm will deal 
mostly in salt and dried fish, and lobsters. 

The business was started in 1882 by Capt. John L. Stanley. 
who bought and sold fish, and outfitted fishing vessels, pro- 
viding an artificial ice pond and an artesian well for service 
to fishermen. Captain Stanley and Sons have carried on the 
business for forty-five years, and since the death of 
their father five years ago, the sons have conducted the 
business. 

The loss of the fishing schooner Columbia, is deeply felt 
in Bucksport as Captain Wharton and some members of the 
crew have formerly sailed from this port and were well known 
here, and the cook, Rupert Brag, left his widow and several 
children here, who since their bereavement have moved to 
Massachusetts. 
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In the violent gale of the 13th, the schooner Mabel, while 
lying at anchor near Surry parted both chains, but members 
of the crew got her under a reefed mainsail and took her 
into Union river and beached her at Brickyard Point where 
she lies without serious damage. Her larger anchor has been 
recovered by dragging. 

Laurie Burke, Milford Peabody and Merrill Beale from 
Beals Island have been seining in the schooner Undercliff. 

Lowell E. Beale has a new lobster boat which was launched 
from the Frost Boat Shop at Beals recently. L. T. Fish 
of Jonesport has been installing the engine. 

The smack Satelite, Capt. Morton of Friendship has been 
to Southwest Harbor and took a cargo of lobsters to the Con- 
solidated Lobster Company. 

Carlisle of Friendship has gone to Miami, Florida, to serve 
as Superintendent of the Tracey shipyards there. 

Fishermen of Lubee regret to lose an old friend in Capt. 
Loring Ingalls who has been captain of the steamer Gov. 
Dingley for many years and has rendered much service to 
fishermen. On account of ill-health Capt. Ingalls has been 
obliged to give up his position. Capt. W. F. Lakeman, for- 
merly of Grand Manan, who has been skipper of the steam- 
er Brandon, will take the berth of Capt. Ingalls. 

The American Can Company has been obliged to lay off 
many of its employees on account of the slack supply of fish. 

Leslie D. Turner of Eastport is superintendent of the new 
plant of the Paispearl Products Co., on an island near Van- 
couver, British Columbia, where he has been installing new 
machinery and equipment. Darby Stewart of Eastport has 
gone to Vancouver to assist. Paispearl Products Co., utilize 
all available fishscales from which they extract all guanin 
crystals from which they make pearl essence used for jewelry 
and various ornaments. The new plant is the only one in 
British Columbia. 

Oil size herring have continued around Eastport, 
and many of the factories have not been running full crews, 
and some may close very soon. This year’s pack will be light. 
Large lots of the large herring are being pickled for winter 
lobster bait. 

Lobsters have been plentiful in Passamaquoddy Bay, and 
the Fall season has been very good all along the eastern coast. 

Capt. Frank Johnson of the Pioneer of the Booth Fisheries 
Company of Eastport died recently at his home in Charlotte 
County, New Brunswick. 

Wass & Stinson Packing Company at Prospect Harbor has 
purchased from parties in Brooklin, the boat Helen Eaton, 
to use to earry herring for the Prospect Harbor factory. 

Fred Colwell, formerly of Steuben, has bought the auxil- 
liary sloop Harold H. at Lubee, and will recondition and 
paint her at Corea and will later take her to New Bedford, 
Mass., to use for dragging. 

The early Fall catch of lobsters at Corea has broken all 
previous records, and the off-shore boats have done remark- 
ably well and have secured good prices. 

At Bunker’s Harbor the R. D. Stewart lobster pound is 
nearly filled. The pounds at South Hancock and Dyer’s Bay 
are full to capacity, and there are plenty of lobsters. 

Verlie Davis has his lobster boat about ready to go into 
commission, while Bernard Bartlett has to haul out his boat 
for repairs. 

Raymond Dunbar has finished the yachting season at Bar 
Harbor and has hauled out the yacht for the winter, and has 
returned to lobstering at Corea, and is hard at it, bringing 
in good fares of lobsters. 

Robert Hickman who has sailed for Proctor during the 
summer has the same story to tell and is now bringing in the 
lobsters in good numbers, and will return to Bar Harbor 
next summer. 

Herring in the vicinity of Corea have been rather scarce 
and plenty of bait for the lobstermen has been quite a diffi- 
eult proposition. Ernest Beal of Millbridge finds a ready 
market for lobster bait at Corea and is kept busy supplying 
the need. 

Harvey Church of Steuben is planning to build two new 
boats for Corea fishermen which again fetches up the eternal 
question of where can mooring space be found for them in 
Corea’s already too crowded harbor. It is about time that 
state and nation provided an adequate harbor for these wor- 
thy fishermen who are constantly producing sea food and add- 
ing to the business and prosperity of both. Dredging a 
small area of mudflats would provide adequate moorings. 
There are sixty fishermen at Corea always producing, and it 
is only fair that an adequate harbor be provided for them. 
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By Harold V. Cunningham. 


HE Royal Commission to inquire into and report upon 

all matters relating to the fishing industry of the Mari- 

time provinces was appointed late in September and 
began its sittings first in Gaspe, Quebee, and later moved to 
Prince Edward Island, where sessions were held in the differ 
ent fishing villages on the island. Among the suggestions 
made for improvement of the industry as far as that prov 
ince is coneerned was extensive advertising of Prinee Edward 
Island salt and pickled fish, a rigid inspection of cod and 
mackerel and the erection of cold storage plants at dif 
ferent points. As regards the erection of cold storage plants 
for handling fish it was pointed out to the island fishermen 
that there is a Dominion act under which one third of the 
cost of such plants can be paid out of the federal treasury. 
Members of the commission are Mr. Justice A. K. Mae 
Lean, who is president of the Exchequer Court of Canada; 
acting as chairman; H. R. L. Bill of Lockeport, N. S.; Pro 
fessor Cyrus Maemillan, of McGill University; Hon. Joseph 
Membourquette, of L’Ardoise, N. S.; and J. G. Robichaud, of 
Shippegan, N. B. After leaving Prince Edward Island the 
commission will next hold sittings on Cape Breton Island. 

It was with deep regret that Nova Scotia fishermen heard 
of the loss of that fine racing schooner of the Gloucester fleet 
the Columbia, which has not been seen since some time before 
the great gale of August 24, which also claimed four Lunen 
burg fishermen, the Clayton Walters, Captain Mars Selig; 
the Joyce Smith, Captain Edward Maxner; the Mahalla, Cap- 
tain Warren Knickle, and the Uda Corkum, Captain Wilfred 
Andrews. The blow to Gloucester is perhaps even more 
keenly felt throughout Nova Scotia, for all but three mem- 
bers of the Columbia’s crew were natives of this province. 
Captain Lewis Wharton, her master, had his home in Liver- 
pool and the others came from Shelburne, Liverpool, Green 
Harbor and other points on the south shore of the Nova 
Scotian coast. The Columbia will ever be remembered by 
Nova Scotians for her gallant races with that famous Nova 
Scotian fisherman, the Bluenose, one of the few remaining 
contestants which sailed in international fishermen’s races. 

Although nothing definite is known as to how the Columbia 
met her fate it is believed that her bones are resting in the 
sands of Sable Island. It was on this island shortly follow- 
ing the storm that a pair of oars marked ‘‘Columbia’’ were 
found. Shortly before the great storm broke the Gloucester- 
man and the ill-fated Uda Corkum were seen together not far 
from the island by the Lunenburg banker, R. H. MacKenzie. 
After the storm had passed both vessels had disappeared from 
view. Wreckage of the Uda Corkum was picked up on the 
island by the C. G. S. Arras and positively identified so that 
the probabilities are that the Columbia met the same fate as 
the Nova Scotian. 

The first of the western run of mackerel returning from 
their spawning grounds in the North Bay were netted at 
East Dover early last month when a fisherman brought in 
50 of the hard heads. Good catches of the fish were made 
by the fisherman of this village during the month. 

With his fourth cargo of pickled herring caught by Peggy’s 
Cove fishermen the schooner Adamantine, Captain Thomas 
Covey reached Halifax early in October. The fish were sold 
to W. and C. H. Mitchell, Halifax dealers at good prices. 


At Upper Prospect the shore fishing closed about the mid- 
dle of October. Fishermen in this district report that catches 
have been very small and many of them are of the opinion 
that last season was the poorest they have ever experienced. 
They are hopeful of a good lobster fishing season to make up 
for the loss sustained in their shore fishing operations. 

Six schooners of the Lunenburg fleet sailed on October 3 
for the fall fishing on the banks. The schooners leaving port 
on that date were Edith Newhall, Captain Mosher; Hermanda, 
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Captain Walters; Douglas Mosher, Captain Allan Mosher, and 
the Maxwell Corkum, Captain Lee Corkum; Robert J. Knickle, 
Captain Clarence Knickle, and the Partana, Captain Guy 
Tanner. 

The Dorien, a trim schooner of 20 tons net arrived at 
Herring Cove recently on her maiden trip from Shelburne 
where she was built on the stocks of K. MacAlpine. The 
vessel has been built for J. E. Dempsey who will use her fish- 
ing out of Herring Cove. The Dorien is schooner rigged and 
is equipped with a 16 h. p. gas engine. She is described by”® 
fishermen as being a good sailor and as the neatest vessel 
along her lines turned out in Nova Scotia yards in recent 
years. She was the object of admiration by the fishermen of 
Herring Cove on her arrival there. She is designed for trawl 
and dory fishing and started her career in the industry had- 
docking. She has accommodation for 18 fishermen and is 
the largest vessel sailing out of Herring Cove. 

After doing service for the last quarter of a century or 
more the North West lightship, which was stationed eight 
miles west of the Mersey Bar, near Liverpool, has been with- 
drawn from the service. The lightship has been replaeed 
by a modern repeating bell buoy which stands 37 feet high 
and carries a light of 300 candle power. The lightship is 
one of the last romantie links of the earlier days of the 
port of Liverpool and it was not without some pangs of re- 
gret that the fishermen sailing in and out of that port saw 
the change effected. The old gives place to the new but its 
service for good is not forgotten. 

That the need for investigation to ascertain the cause of 
the depression in the industry is not without cause the yearly 
report of the operations of the Lunenburg fishing fleet shows 
that nearly $300,000 is the monetary value of the shortage 
of the eatch for the 1927 season compared with 1926 when 
the decrease was nearly $100,000 compared with the previous 
season, 

The total catch of fish landed by the fleet during 1927 is 
estimated to be 227,590 quintals, or 115,140 quintals short of 
last year’s eatch, which was a record one. The summer eateh 
just landed amounts to 136,500 quintals which is 79,050 quin- 
tals short of the 1926 summer catch. 

The value of the whole 1927 season’s catch is estimated 
at nearly $1,500,000 and the shortage, amounting to nearly 
50 per cent, means a great deal to the fishermen, the export- 
ers and the general business of the province. 

There is, however, one good reason for the shortage of 
Lunenburg bank fish and that is the facet that there were 
fewer vessels engaged in the industry this year. This is 
bad for it only confirms the report that fishermen are aban- 
doning the sea as a means of livelihood and going in for 
other occupations. A great many men from Newfoundland 
each year are added to the compliments of the Nova Scotian 
vessels, because the owners cannot get Nova Scotian fisher- 
men to man their vessels. Attention of the Royal Commis- 
sion, now investigating the condition of the industry in the 
Maritime provinces, will be drawn to this when the members 
hold sittings in Lunenburg in November. 

It must also be noted, however, that fish on the banks 
this year were not so plentiful as last year and very much 
rough weather hampered the fishermen in their operations. 
Many of the vessels which left about the middle of Mareh 
had to stay on the fishing grounds longer than usual on ae- 
count of stormy weather, and even then came home with a 
smaller catch. The weather on the spring trip was also. bad 
but the fleet received its worst buffeting during the summer 
and the damage is estimated at over $100,000. Four fine 
vessels found a watery grave with over 80 members of their 
crews, 

The only bright feature about this year’s operations is 
the fact that prices received for the catch are in advance of 
those paid last year. In 1926 the fishermen received from 
$5.50 to $6.00 for their first two trips and $5.50 for their 
summer trip. This year the frozen baiting trips brought 
$6.35 a quintal and the spring trips were sold at $5.80 and 
$6.40 and they expect to receive $7 a quintal for the summer 
catch. 

A review of the yearly catches is given as follows: 

Average 


Number Catches per ves- 
Year of vessels Qtls. sel, Qtls. 
1927 .. : 83 227,590 2742 
1926 92 342,730 3725 
1925 sees 76 256,975 3381 
Se ae acai stele 64 170,850 2670 
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By M. E. McNulty. 


HE only member of the royal commission recently ap- 

pointed to investigate the fishing industry in the east, 

from New Brunswick is J. H. Robichaud of Shippegan. 
Mr. Ribochaud is a veteran fish producer. The other mem- 
bers are Joseph Mombourquette of L’Ardoise, N. 8.; H. R. 
L. Bill of Lockeport, N. S.; Judge A. K. MacLean of Hali- 
fax, N. S., and Prof. Cyrus MacMillan of MeGill University, 
Montreal. The commission was appointed to inquire into 
the depression in the fishing industry and to make recommen- 
dations. Royal commissions are very frequent in Canada, 
but little good has thus far been accomplished by them ex- 
cept the remuneration for the members of the commissions. 


The death took place within view of his home on Grand 
Manan of Nelson Ingersoll, one of the veteran fish producers 
of the island. Mr. Ingersoll had become involved in a motor 
mishap and although he escaped serious injuries, apparently, 
it is now thought his heart must have been affected by the 
accident. Either that or he suffered internal injuries. He 
was beaching one of his boats near his home at Woodward’s 
Cove when he was striken. His two daughters who were 
helping him pull the boat ashore, ran to his aid, but he was 
dead. He had just returned from inspecting one of his 
weirs. Mr. Ingersoll was 64 years old, and had lived no- 
where but on Grand Manan Island. He had been engaged 
in fishing all his life from boyhood, for many years operating 
weirs at Woodward’s Cove. 

Catches of sardines for the fag end of the season have been 
reported as fairly good, but the demand continues better 
than the supply. One of the larger plants to resume opera- 
tion was the erstwhile Grady factory at Eastport, now owned 
by the Booth Fisheries. The sardines have been bringing 
not more than $5 per hogshead, and cases have been reported 
of less being paid. Apparently, the run of the little herring 
has ‘been better on the shores of the various islands in the 
Bay of Fundy than along the mainland. Grand Manan, 
Campobello and Deer Island have reported fairly large catches 
at times. 

Several empty clam floats owned by D. J. Doiron of Shediae 
were smashed against rocks on shore recently in a heavy 
storm. The floats were sent adrift by the wind and driven 
ashore. 

Men who were employed since the early summer and late 
spring in fishing operations along the New England coast and 
in the deep sea fisheries out of Boston and Gloucester, have 
returned to their homes in the Bay of Fundy to resume seal- 
lop dragging. Besides the motorboats, there are hundreds 
of sailboats and rowboats used in the raking, While the big- 
gest winners in the fishery use motorboats and the modern 
hoisting machinery, there are many who have not the up to 
date equipment. Most of the latter divide their attention 
between the scallops and other fish. 

The advance opening of the scallop fishing season this year 
has been looked on as a boon to the men engaged in scallop 
dragging. The season’s legal start is October 15, but by 
special announcement from Ottawa, the fishermen were 
allowed to start operations just a month earlier. One of the 
reasons for the advanced opening was the investigation that 
has ‘been under way and which will be continued on the spawn- 
ing time of the scallops. The claim is held by many that 
the spawning of these shellfish is earlier than had been be- 
lieved. Whether the season will open the month earlier in 
the future has not been determined. No formal announce- 
ment from this angle is looked for until the scientists have 
made their decision as to the spawning time of the scallop. 
The dominion department of marine and fisheries had a num- 
ber of scientists working on this subject through the sum- 
mer and part of the fall, particularly from the base at St. 
Andrews in the mouth of the Bay of Fundy and mouth of the 
St. Croix River. A biological station has been there for 
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some years, which is the rendezvous for experts in fish culture. 

Outside of the lobster fishery, no branch of the eastern 
Canadian fisheries has made such rapid strides as the sceal- 
lop dragging. Ten years ago, this fishery was of little value. 
Today it is one of the mainstays of the Bay of Fundy. The 
best of the beds are found in the bay, particularly in the 


vicinity of Digby. Naturally, Digby is the base of opera- 
tions of the largest of the scallop fleets. There are now 
over 25 motorboats equipped with hoisting machinery, ete., 


used in raking scallops. During the late war 
was but one boat in this fishery working out of Digby.  Be- 
tween Digby and Minas Basin about 40 motorboats are en- 
gaged now in scallop harvesting. Last season was a top- 
liner in seallop sales in this section as the producers received 
about $150,000 for the scallops they brought up with their 
rakes. At present it appears as if this mark will be bet- 
tered by the close of the current season. 

At a moderate estimate, 85 per cent of the seallops caught 
in the Bay of Fundy are marketed in the United States. 
About 75 per cent of the gross catches is shipped to Boston. 
Most of the scallops go by regular steamer plying between 
Yarmouth and Boston. Some have gone by steamer from 
St. John. It is necessary to ship the scallops by rail from 
Digby or other port along the bay to Yarmouth, and by bay 
steamer from Digby to St. John. As the steamer between 
St. John and Boston will not run during the winter, and in 
fact, not until the middle of May, the seallop shippers are 
handicapped in this respect. 

Two new and large scallop beds have been added to those 
now in use. The impression prevailed among some of the 
seallopers that at least one bed could be found in the vicinity 
of Brier Island. One of the producers who held to this view 
was J. Titus of Westport. Finally through the co-operation 
of Fishery Overseer H. H. Marshall of Digby, one of the pa- 
trol craft of the dominion department of marine and_fish- 
eries was assigned to investigate. The raking was started 
within a short distance of the island shore, and when the boat 
was between 3 and 4 miles off the island, the rakes brought 
up large quantities of scallops. The find was made in the 
vicinity of Digby Neck. The seallops proved plentiful over 
a considerable distance, and, on examination, the scallops 
proved to be of excellent quality. 

Another important find was made through the activity of 
the fishery overseer, when another patrol boat was used in 
the investigation. Attempts were made to locate a bed off 
Point Prim lighthouse. It was not until the boat was about 
14 miles off the lighthouse toward the middle of the bay that 
the rakes brought up large quantities of scallops. This bed 
is expected to be one of the biggest ever found in the bay. 

The news of the finding of the two additional beds of such 
large proportions, has resulted in a number of additions to 
the scallop fishing fleet operating out of Digby. Two new 
boats were plaéed in the service by Roland Wormell and 
Floyd Snow at the opening of the season and others are to be 
added during the late fall and winter. The building and 
equipping of these boats are now under way. 

Indications are also that a fair sized scallop fishing fleet 
will be operating out of Westport before the close of the 
current season. The finding of the important bed within 
about 4 miles of Brier Island is responsible for the activity 
in this branch of the fishery on the island, Tiverton as well 
as Westport being interested. The outlook is that producers 
who have been concentrating on lobster fishing in recent years 
will widen the scope to inelude seallop dragging while the 
ban is on the lobster fishing. 

The demand for the seallops from the U. S. is reported very 
keen. The home demand is also exhibiting an improvement 
over last year. Until about 3 years ago, it was almost im- 
possible to market scallops in the maritime provinces. Now 
the producers are shipping to St. John, Halifax, Moncton, Syd- 
ney, Yarmouth, ete. The increase in popularity of the scal- 
lops in the restaurants in the home territory as well as in the 
U. S. has aided in the development of sales for this shellfish. 

The demand for scallops from Montreal and Toronto is also 
improving, and shipments are going regularly from Bay of 
Fundy ports to Montreal and Toronto by rail and steamer 
plus rail. 

Representatives of Boston and New York fish houses who 
have been touring the Bay of Fundy shores recently, have 
assured the scallop fishermen that the market in Boston, and 
the market in New York for the Fundy scallops will surely 
be even better than last season. Some of the producers had 
in the industry in 
and if too many seallops were being raked. 


period, there 


been wondering if there were too many 
the bay 
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Great South he 











By Lloyd Chester Harris 


CE, that great and ever present difficulty of South Bay 
fishermen during the long winter months, will cease to be 
the peril and bugaboo that it has been for time immemo- 

rial and this winter they can sail their craft out from their 


home ports, out through the bay and within the bay with 
comparative ease and freedom of worry from the dangers 
of ice. 


The order was given this week for the construction of an 
ice breaker that will be used in the Great South Bay all dur- 
ing the winter and is the outeome of a long expressed need 
for such a service. The Bay offers one of the most prolific 
fishing grounds in this section and along it are located the 
home ports of hundreds of fishing vessels that in the past 
have been considerably hindered in their activities by ice. 
While the order has been given for only one ice eutter at 
the present time, it is confidently expected that by next year 
another one will be available for cruising about the bay. 

Not only will the ice cutter be a great help in aiding the 
fishermen to get out of their ports into the bay and subse- 
quently out to the fishing banks at sea but it will also be 
sort of a cruising vessel ready to aid stranded vessels in emer- 
gencies for it will be fully equipped to fill a variety of pur- 
poses. 

In addition to the ice breaking features the new craft will 
carry special equipment for fire fighting, including a monitor 
on top of the wheel house, and also powerful pumps. Two 
searchlights and two booms of cargo type are also part of 
the major equipment items. Quarters will be provided for 
the officer in charge and three men and the equipment will 
include a heating plant and other modern marine features. 

It will be operated by the Coast Guard and will have its 
headquarters at Bay Shore which will enable it to constant- 
ly keep a wide lane open out through the Fire Island Inlet 
and to the east and west along the bay. The eraft 
was secured through the efforts of Congressman Robert L. 
Bacon and will be put in service by the first of the coming 
year. 

The Great South Bay Fishing season is having its ups and 
its downs and so far this season the downs have been more 


noticeable. A number of the boats from West Sayville have 
not started the season as yet off the Bay and in elose-by 
grounds. At present several of the craft are engaged in 


bringing in bass and flukes from the grounds off Atlantic 
City but in general they have not had the best of luck, ac- 
cording to the reports of some of the fishermen who come into 
their home port week-ends for a little rest. They are now 
planning to shift their activities to Fenwicks Island Ridge 
and if they find the sea food no more plentiful there will re- 
turn to West Sayville and start preparations for the coming 
season. 

After a rather dull month the esealloping and fishing pros- 
pects off Fire Island are showing a slight improvement and 
the boats that have just come in from the grounds at sea 
report that within a short time now the season will get well 
underway. Captain Thomas Slager and his crew aboard 
The Four Brothers, one of the newer craft, came in this week 
from a two-day trip with 135 gallons of eseallops and five 
barrels of fish, A few days later The Whelp, Peter Kwaak’s 
sloop returned to port with 90 gallons of eseallops, the best 
catches that have been recorded in the fleet thus far during 
the month. 

Captain William DeGraff is rigging up his schooner, the 
E. S. Dickerson, for scalloping on the strength of the reports 
brought in by The Whelp and The Four Brothers and expects 
to have it shipshape by the end of another week. In the 
meantime a number of boats from West Sayville are out 
scouting around the banks off Fire Island and looking for 
what appear to be the best places to center their winter’s 
fishing. 
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Joseph C. Allen 
CTOBER has been a rather remarkable month with 
O us fellows out here at sea. We didn’t get any line 
gale in September and while we have had a few puffs 
of wind from various quarters during this last month, there 
hasn’t been anything to make a man nervous or apprehen- 
sive. Very little gear has been damaged and the sound 
traps were all taken ashore whole. To tell the honest truth 
though, if they had stayed in a couple of days longer there 
would have been some twine to mend for we got an eaSter- 
ly breeze that raised quite a few suds. 

There are still quite a little bunch of lobster pots laying 
well off-shore, that’s where the boys pick up the heft of 
their catch at this season of the year, and the lads had 
their traps set in the bay right up to the last of the month 
and were still finding some fish. 

The small otter trawlers haven’t had any luck to brag 
about but it’s rather picking up. MHand-lining has fallen 
off steadily, as is to be expected and only a few boats are 
left. These fellows are after the tauthaug and one or two 
take a whirl at the cod now and then. But the cod ain’t 
running well, the water is too warm. All through the 








Three-Eyed Haddock eg 
Fish brought in by Sch. Marjorie Parker. The third eye is 
in the top of the head and is perfect in every way. 


month the summer fish have run and the traps in the bay 
have taken butters every day and on the twentieth they 
got quite a little haul of secup. These last have been pretty 
cheap for a slew of them have been coming in to New York 
from the souther’d, but the butters have brought a good 
price and the bulseye mackerel have been masthead high 
beside. Squiteague have been running nearly all the month 
and up to the fifteenth the boys saw swords offshore, but 
they were so doggone wild that they couldn’t get anywhere 
near them. Whiting ran very well and the water has been 
alive with young pollock. 

Viewing the end of October as the end of the summer 
season, which it really is, the season has been far ahead of 
last year in all respects. More than that, there have been 
a fair lot of squiteague and bluefish taken, more than we 
have seen for eighteen years and enough to have helped 
out the season to quite an extent for some of the boys. The 
handlining beat last year too, but the otter-trawling in-shore, 
wasn’t good at all and the sound traps had a poor season. 


The outlook for fall and winter fishing and shell-fishing. 


is good with the exception of the scalloping. There are 

not many scallops and only a few of the boats will fit out 

to go. This was expected as there was scarcely any seed 

last year, but the prospects for next year are the best in 

many seasons. There has never been a better set of seed 

known in Edgartown waters, the harbor and ponds are alive 
(Continued on Page 25) 











Thus Rejoiceth the Newfoundland Sealer 


GEORGE ALLEN ENGLAND 
(Written on The Eagle) 


9 IS a lang road, an’ a crool, 
Yis, I know. 
I’m a wonnerful stunned fool, 

Even so. 
But de starms o’ spring be’s snowin’, 
Ahl de geels 0’ March-month blowin’; 
Look—see how dé swilers goin’! 

L’ave me go! 


Hey fer skinnywoppers1, knife, 
Steel an’ belt! 
Goodbye trap-lines, kids an’ wife, 
Cove an’ tilt?! 
Harps an’ hoods be’s ahl a-whelpin’, 
Hark dem whitey-jackets? yelpin’! 
God! me fingers itch fer sculpin’4! 
L’ave me pelt! 


Blue sea-chist an’ sailcloth jacket, 
Bloodshot eyes! 
Off again, de ’ard old racket 
Wid de b’ys! 
In de white jam’s groanin’ jumble, 
Where dem bergs an’ growlers grumble. 
Black ship, how ye crash an’ tumble! 
Swiles5, de prize! 


Money? Narr pick I’U be gainin’, 
Bliss ye, nay! 

’Twill be snowin’, freezin’, rainin’, 
Night an’ day. 

Fish an’ brewis® will be me eatin’, 

Scouse an’ duff. An’ I’ll be greetin’ 

Death, mayhaps, a-northard beatin’. 
Still, away! 


Soon I’U use, on frozen pan, 
Rope an’ gaff. 
Wid de odder men, a man, 
*4ul me draf* 
See dem bedlamers’ a-fallin’, 
Year dem dogs an’ bitches callin’! 
Don’t ye mind dem whitecoats bawlin’? 
L’ave me laugh! 


Muck an’ gurry, ‘stinkin’ dungeon, 
Ahl aburd!* 3 
Cold an’ hunger, on a skungeon§, 
To de Nord! 
Hey, me heart is hot an’ willin’; 
Ho, what swiles is mine, fer killin’! 
Blood! What blood I’U soon be spillin’! 
Comin’, Lord! 
1. Skin boots. 2. Cabin. 3. Young harp seals. 4. Skinning. 


5. Seals. 6. Codfish boiled with hard tack. 7. Third year harp, 
2d-year hood seal. 8. Dirty tub or bucket. 


Poole’s Swordfish 


JosEPH C. ALLEN 
9 WAS Poole, a Chilmark fisherman, 
Who turned this little trick, 
A’comin’ in from lobsterin’ 
And headin’ fer the Crick. 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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With Captain Bill in the North Bay 


By CuHarLes FREEMAN HERRICK 


A Narrative of the old Mackerel Seining Days 
Chapter VI 


northeast of us, perhaps six or seven miles away; they 

were apparently all fishermen, and were, like our- 
selves, becalmed. Now and then, a slight gust of wind 
would strike on the water, first north, then south, then east, 
then dead calm again. There seemed to be a weird and 
oppressive stillness in the air; a bank of inky blackness 
now covered the entire northern and eastern sky. Bennie 
came up from the foreeastle and as he seated himself on 
the windlass beside me said: ‘‘We’re going to get some 
wind out of that if I don’t miss my guess; Godfrey Mighty, 
ain’t that black though? Hope it won’t come to the east- 
ward; it’s an awful bad place in 
the bend of this island in a heavy 


| on were eight or ten schooners laying off to the 


watched my chance and run aft where the Skipper and 
Unele Harris were standing on the cabin house, clinging 
to the main boom. 

The Skipper shouted to the man who was lashed to the 
wheel: ‘‘How is the wind now, Tom?’’ ‘‘About east by 
north’’, said he. ‘‘Let her go WNW.’’ said the Skipper. 
The wind was still blowing at hurricane force, and a nasty 
sea was running; the atmosphere had cleared a little, how- 
ever, so we could see two or three miles around us, and 
what a sight! One mass of raging, tumbling, break ng 
water; the wind was howling and screeching through our 
rigging like ten thousand demons. Through the flying 
spray and smother we could now 
see the land on our weather bow. 





easterly; you know the sea comes 
with the wind here, and it gets so 
cussed rough in no time you ean’t 
work off the shore. There has been 
lots of good vessels left their bones 


on the sand between North Cape 
and East Point. Why,’’ said he, 


‘‘There have been hundreds of men 
drowned on the back side of this 
island’’. Suddenly the man on the 
mast head ealled out: ‘*Them fel- 
lows to wind’ard are doucing their 
canvas, looks like a heavy squall.’’ 

‘*All hands aft’’, called the 
Skipper, ‘‘We’ll haul down our 
mainsail’’. The big sail was quick- 
ly hauled down and furled. ‘‘ Down 
jibs, boys and stop them up,’’ came 
the order. ‘*‘Now the foresail’’, 
he said. 

When the foresail was down and 








‘*What are you running for?’’ I 
asked the Skipper. **Malpeque’’, 
he replied. ‘‘Nasty place to make, 
guess it’s our only squeak though; 
good harbor alright after you get 
in, but I’m afraid that bar is break- 
ing. She’ll go over it alright if we 
ean see the channel buoy.’’ 

And so we rushed on before the 


storm. Cautiously, the Skipper 
worked his way forward and 
climbed into the weather fore- 


rigging; soon ‘‘Long Fred’’ climbed 
up beside him. I could see them 
pointing in toward the land. 
Then the order came ‘‘Swing her 
to a little’’, then, ‘‘Steady’’. By 
this time we were drawing close in 
to the land, and I could see a long 
line of breakers dead ahead. I 
knew I was looking at the dan- 








furled, the Augusta E. lay under 

bare poles and all hands were anxiously looking to wind- 
ward. By this time heavy black elouds were rushing across 
the sky over our spars, and a loud clap of thunder seemed 
to fairly rend the sky; this was followed instantly by vivid 
flashes of lightning. We could now see a heavy wall of 
white water bearing down upon us less than a half a mile 
away, the rush and roar of which we could distinctly hear. 
Still not a breath of wind fluttered the little pennants on 
the end of our topmast, then came another crash of thunder 
through the roar of which we heard the Captain’s voice 
peal out: ‘‘Look out, boys she’s coming.’’ Then in a 
moment the wind burst upon us with a terrible roar, strik- 
ing us broadside. The little schooner, staggering under its 
mighty onslaught, buried her lee side nearly to her hatches; 
then as the tempest screamed through her rigging, she 
quivered in every timber and gradually righted herself on- 
ly to be assailed again with another mighty gust which 
filled her lee waste once more with tons of water. Then 
came the rain, and rain in torrents; such rain as I had 
never seen before; then hail that cut our faces almost like 
a knife; through all this, the roar of thunder was inces- 
sant and almost deafening. 

Now we were enveloped in gloom nearly as black as 
night and I eould searcely discern the forms of the men 
as they clung to the vessel’s shrouds and rigging, except 
as the lightning played around us. 

After what seemed hours to me the rain and hail ceased, 
and it gradually grew lighter. I heard the Captain’s voice 
call out above the roar of the storm, ‘‘Put a double reef 
in your foresail, boys, and hold tight while your doing it.’’ 
The men rushed to the work, and soon ‘‘Long Fred’’ yelled: 
‘* Already, Skipper’’. The call came back, ‘‘Man the hal- 
yards, we’ll put it onto her’’. When the sail was loosed 
to the wind the thrashing and slatting was something ter- 
rific, but as the schooner fell off before it the sail filled and 
the Augusta E. leaped ahead like a frightened deer. I 





gerous bar of which the Captain 
Casting my eye to leeward I could see through 


had spoken. 
the murky atmosphere the dim outline of a small light- 


house in under our lee bow. The Skipper now shouted: 
‘‘Keep her off a little’’, and in a moment, ‘‘Steady as you 

9? 

Bennie, who had now worked his way along beside me on 
the cabin house, said to me in a hoarse voice: ‘‘For God’s 
sake, watch out Frazier, we’re almost up to the bar and 
it’s breaking from bottom; it looks bad to me but it’s our only 
chance; I think the Skipper and ‘‘Long Fred’’ have sight- 
ed the buoy, if they have, she won’t strike bottom, but 
we’re in for an awful washing.’’ He looked ahead anxious- 
ly at the foaming line of breakers, ‘‘Godfrey mighty! 
Look at that one, Frazier, that’s an awful breaker!’’ Right 
here, we heard the Skipper shout from the forward rig- 
ging: ‘‘Let her luff a little’’, then, ‘‘Steady’’. 

‘‘Now keep her straight’’. Then he yelled out in a voice 
of thunder: ‘‘ Watch out, boys, and hold tight, she’s going 
over’’. 

Bennie and I made a leap for the main gaff, and clung to 
the peak halyards while others of the crew made for places 
of safety. 

I looked at the wheelsman. He was peering at the com- 
pass, his face tense and strained, both hands gripping the 
wheel, guiding the schooner with every nerve keyed, as it 
seemed, almost to the breaking point. ‘‘There’s the buoy’’, 
gasped Bennie, ‘‘There on our weather bow’’, and as we 
leaped past I just glimpsed the large can buoy showing it’s 
black and white stripes, and I knew we must be in the 
channel. 

I had no time for further observation. The Augusta E. 
took one mighty plunge on the crest of a mountainous 
wave, then staggered and trembled as the wave passed, and 
from my position on the gaff I saw a huge wall of water 
bearing down upon us from astern. As it reached us, it 
curled and broke while tons of water rushed onto our deck 
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earrying everything moveable before it. Bennie and J 
hung on with might and main, our arms and legs twisted 
securely around the peak halyards. The schooner’s stern 
was flung high in the air, and with a rush, and the terrible 
roar of the breakers thundering in our ears, we were hurled 
forward over the treacherous bar. We were now in com- 
paratively smooth water, and I drew a breath of relief and 
looked again to where Tom still stood, lashed securely to 
the wheel, his hat gone, water streaming from his face and 
clothing. He shook his head, while the grin that wae 
peculiarly Tom’s spread over his face, and he said to us as 
we came down from our perch on the main gaff: ‘‘By 
thunder, boys, I don’t know what you think of it, but 
that’s what I call rough water’’. Now the men all ap- 
peared from their various places of refuge, and as we were 
all on deck again the Skipper called from the quarter, ‘‘Get 
your big anchor ready’’. It was now but a short distance 
to the anchorage though we could still see the foaming waters 
and hear the distant roar of the breakers which we had just 
passed over. 

We sailed in around a long sandy point, shot the Augusta 
E. into the wind, and threw over our anchor. ‘‘Give her 
40 fathoms’’, said the Skipper, and as Bennie paid the 
chain over the windlass he whistled softly to himself until 
he reached the 40 fathom shackle; then he said with a sat- 
isfied grunt: ‘‘There, by godfrey mighty, it’s got to blow 
some when she starts that old mud hook. There’s some 
iron ahead of her now if I don’t miss my guess’’. After 
the foresail was furled, and we had time to look about us, 
to our surprise, we saw, a short distance away, swinging at 
both anchors, our old friend the cutter, Rover. 

When our afternoon meal had been disposed of and Nub 
had «leared the table we all sat around in the forecastle 
spinning yarns. 

‘¢‘This reminds me,’’ said Sadler, ‘‘of the big gale of ’51. 
I was a young fellow then, not quite fourteen; we were 
here in the North Bay jigging mackerel in the old pinkey 
Maine, sometime in August, I think. We were fishing 
around East P’int when the breeze came on; we made a 
harbor in Souris; got in alright, but there was about 
twenty sail caught in the bend of the island, and I guess 
more than half of them went ashore. By gee, there was a 
lot of fishermen lost their lives in that gale; which puts me 
in mind: the little schooner Hornet, Captain Smith, went 
ashore somewhere near the second chapel. The skipper’s 
son was with him, a little fellow, nine years old, and Cap- 
tain Smith, knowing there was no hope as they were 
aground half a mile from shore, and the schooner fast 
breaking up, called his little son to him and put him in an 
empty fish barrel, headed it up and threw it over the rail 
into the sea.’’ 

Here Flippy, who had been a most interested listener, in- 
terrupted to ask: ‘‘How in thunder did he ’spect that 
boy was going to get out of that barrel allowing he was 
alive when he got ashore?’’ 

‘“Well’’, said Sadler, ‘‘They could see people on the 
beach watching them, so he told the boy to holler when he 
felt the barrel strike the sand, and to keep on hollering 
until somebody took him out. Well sir, that boy was saved, 
worked out just as his father planned; not another soul 
was saved from the schooner’’. 

‘*That’s a true story’’, said Unele Harris, ‘‘I know for 
I have seen and talked with the man who was the boy 
then. He said the barrel went ashore almost at once and 
he hollered like a loon, until somebody heard him and op- 
ened the barrel; when he stepped out dry footed.’’ 

‘¢Yes, that’s right, I’ve heard a lot of stories about the 
big gale of ’51. They say the back of the island was strewn 
with dead bodies after it was over.’’ 

Nub here handed me a big pan of potatoes to peel. 
‘‘Here, Frazier, help out your Uncle Nub, that’s a good 
sport’’, and added, ‘‘by the sound of that wind screeching 
and howling through our rigging I guess the little breeze 
that sent the Augusta E. over that bar hasn’t abated 
none’’, Here Uncle Leazer in his accustomed seat up in 
the corner by the pawl post piped in, ‘‘This ’ere easterly 
is good for a three days stretch if I don’t miss my guess; 
I’ve seen a good many of ’em in my day’’. Here ‘‘ Wild 
Archie’’ interrupted with—‘‘A wise old owl’’,—but was 
promptly squelehed by ‘‘ Long Fred’s’’ hand over his mouth. 

‘<Wonder if that cutter ’Il drive us out’’, went on Unele 
Leazer, ‘‘at the end of our twenty-four hours lay?’’ 
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Bennie, at this point, brought a defiant snort: ‘‘Godfrey 
mighty! Drive nothing! The worst he’ll ever do is to put 
something on file; I don’t believe he dast file his own finger- 
nails now. Still got that shot ready for them, Albee?’’ 
‘*Yes’’, he replied, ‘‘All I want is a dry cap and orders 
from the Skipper and I’ll fix him so his roving days will 
be over’’. ‘*Too bad he can’t be out there tonight watching 
his old three-mile limit’’, said Kent, with a yawn, ‘‘There’d 
be sand in his ears before morning, that I know, and there 
might be a little grit in his gizzard’’. 

Here Tom’s voice came down the companionway: ‘‘Come 
on, boys, the Skipper says, ‘Give her the second anchor’, 
it’s blowing harder’n ever’’. 

**T thought so’’, said Nub, ‘‘By the sound of them hal- 
yards pounding against the mast; I’ve been trying to tell 
you fellows for the last half hour that this wind was blow- 
ing harder, but the only time you ever hear me is when I 
ring that old dinner bell’’, he asserted as I thrust the pan 
of potatoes at him and hustled out with the others to assist 
in giving her the second anchor. After we had finished the 
job, I went aft and entered the cabin in search of some- 
thing to read to help pass away a few hours. The Cap- 
tain was seated by the table, writing. As I entered he 
greeted me with, ‘‘Hello, Frazier, a nasty night, but we’re 
better off here than out on that bar, eh?’’ ‘‘I’m sure we 
are sir,’’? I replied warmly, ‘‘but it was touch and go for 
us at one time, or so it seemed to me’’. ‘‘Yes’’, said the 
Skipper, ‘‘but after I sighted the channel buoy I knew she 
wouldn’t strike bottom, though it’s mighty dangerous bus- 
iness getting mixed up in the breakers, especially, when 
the sea is breaking from bottom; but we wasn’t long go- 
ing over’’, he said, with a smile. 

**T hope there isn’t any poor devil caught out there to- 
night in the bend of this island,’’ he continued, ‘‘It’s an 
awful bad place in a gale like this, trouble is there are no 
harbors that are any good. This is the best one, and you 
know how we made it today, so you can judge what our 
chances would be in the dark’’. He arose and lighted the 
swinging lamp above his head. ‘‘By the way, Frazier, tell 
the boys forward we had better have an anchor watch 
tonight’’. ‘*Very well, and good night, sir,’’ I answered, 
and having found my book I went on forward. We ascer- 
tained the time of each man’s watch by drawing lots, mine 
came from nine to ten, so I went to my bunk prepared for 
a couple of hours rest. 

As I rolled into the warm blankets, I opened my book 
but paused to listen to the screaming of the wind through 
our rigging, and the thrashing of halyards against our 
masts. The schooner was straining at her anchor chains, 
and I could hear them grinding in the iron hawse pipe. A 
feeling of comfort and security came over me, and I pie- 
tured in my mind the menacing breakers as they looked to 
Bennie and myself clinging to the rigging while the schoon- 
er, driven before the relentless storm, took her headlong 
plunge in over the bar. 

(To be Continued.) 





The Great Atlantic Seal Fishery 


(Continued from Page 10) 
army? How are the orders transmitted? How under- 
stood? 

Seals, by the way, are said to live to a great age if not 
killed. Buffon, the naturalist, claimed they might reach 
100 years. Sometimes seals are caught in nets, mere skele- 
tons of age, very gray and without teeth. 

(To be Continued.) 
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With the Vineyard Fisherman 
(Continued from Page 21) 
with tiny seallops which, barring an unusually severe win- 
ter, will mature by next season. 

The usual fleet has fitted out for otter-trawling off-shore 
and one schooner, the B. T. Hillman, Capt. Horace O. Hill- 
man, will hit up the sea-seallops. There are any amount of 
these scallops if a man knows where to fish, but some of 
the beds are so wide out that a man has to clear for an 
ocean voyage when he goes there. 

The agitation over the lobster question has born fruit in 
what amounts to a promise from William C. Adams, diree- 
tor of fisheries and game, that the boys can have anything 
that they want, providing they can agree upon it. Our 
lads can agree without any trouble and they have an idea 
that they can offer a plan or two that others will agree on. 

This is the season for eeling with us and there are quite 
a gang of pots set. Some of the baited pots have been in 
for a month and are fishing well. The beach pots are set 
also, but they won’t do their best work until we get some 
frosty nights and some dark ones. ’ 

News is not so plentiful. The Gloucester boat Sunflower 
lost her seine boat and seine off Gay Head in a squall along 
about the first and that same week Ed Dalen, who loves 
to set lobster pots almost over to Tenniffe, ran into a swarm 
of flies as he was nosing out toward the Gulf Stream. This 
isn’t a common oecurrence with our boys and various opin- 
ions were offered as to what brought the flies so far to sea. 
Some of the boys believe that Ed must have been some- 
where near the steamer track and that they came from a 
eattle boat. 

Forgot to tell you that one more of our fish-killers has 
decided to ship a mate and signed her on for life last month. 
Frank Tilton of Chilmark is the lad who shipped a navigator 
and galley boss and Miss Lucetta Brehm was the party of 
the second part. Mrs. Tilton is not a Vineyard lass, al- 
though she has spent summers enough here to qualify. 
Everyone is convinced that it was a ease of true love for 
they saw each other mostly in the summer and the Lord 
knows that if anyone can be fond of a lobsterman in the 
summer time, they’ll love him to death in winter. Every- 
one wishes them a long voyage and a happy one. 


Mug-Up Yarns 


(Continued from Page 21) 
When thar, broad off the old clay wharf 
Right on to him, he spied 
A thunderin’ great big sword-fish 
Wuz a’swimmin with the tide. 
Now Poole was in a skiff that day 
Without a spear er gaff. 
And as he cussed his luck, his words 
Sure made the Devil laff. 
But thinkin’ how that fish would fetch 
A good-sized stack of bills. 
He softly sculled up onter him 
And poked him in the gills! 
Down went the fish, but come right up, 
And Poole he poked again! 
The gallied fish worked towards the shore 
Each time he showed his fin. 
*Till Poole in nervous recklessness 
And fear of bein’ ‘‘done’’, 
Jumped overboard and grabbed that fish— 
And THEN—the fight begun! 
Now recollect that this here place 
Was clear, way outer sight. 
No boats was near and none could see, 
’Cept mebbe from the ‘‘Light’’. 
And man and fish they fought it out 
With tricks and holds all fair: 
Poole breathed the water haaf the time 
And haaf, the fish breathed air! 
But flesh, he’d strength surpassin’ fish, 
At least, in this here fight. 
And Poole, he killed the sword-fish dead 
And brought him to the ‘‘ Bight’’. 
Which shows thet you can’t beat the men 
That cruise the Vineyard sands, 
They'll sail right in and win, by Gosh, 
With nothin’ but ther hands! 
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Electric Marine Railway for fishermen. 
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